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The Will. 


A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT, 


BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

Novrutne in the whole routine of country 
life seems to me more capricious and unac- 
nuntable than the choice ofa county beauty, 
Every shire in the kingdom, from Brobdig- 
agian York to Lilliputian Rotland, can boast 
fone, The existence of such a personage 
seeps as essential to the well-being of a 
provineial community as that ofa queen-bee in 
thive; and, except by some rare accident, 
when two fair sisters for instance of nearly 
equal pretensions appear in similar dresses 
the balls and the 


same same archery 


tings, vou as seldom sce two queens of 


Prentiord in the one society as the other. | 
} iv pacer aie butch tol 

ibly despotic; but so far T must say for 
the little winged yn ple that one « ompre hends 


the impulse which guides them in the choice 


better than the motives 


ola sovereign tar 


which influence their brother-insects, the 


beaux: and the reason of this superior sagac- 


With 


ection rests in a natural instinct, 


ity in the lesser swarms is obvious. 


them the e! 


ui tnerring sense of fitness, which never 
fails to discover with admirable discrimination 
the onls she who suits their purpose 4 whilst 
t] of 


plumeless bipeds, are unluckily abandoned 


other set voluntary subjects, the 


to their own wild will, and, although from | 


long habits of imitation almost as unannmous 


us the bees, seem guided in their operation | 
by the merest caprice, the veriest chance, 
md select their goddess, the goddess ol 


beauty, blindfold—as the blue coat boys draw, 
or used to draw, 
Nothing 


evstomary 


the tickets in a lottery. 
is the 


of 


define 
belle 


Face or person Ht cer- 


so ditheult to 


ef the 


as 


qualification u 
eountry a bly. 


Me 


tainly is not; for take a stranger into th 
room, and it is at least two to one but hye 
will fix on twenty damsels prettier than the 


county qucen; nor, to do the young gentle- 


men justice, is it fortune or connexion; for, | 


fo as the lady come within the prescribed |! 


limits of county gentility, (which, by the way, could hardly suspect its reality, 


ad 


She heeded 
‘jare sufficiently arbitrary and exclusive) noth- miration no more than that queen of the 


is requi 


‘ling more juired in a beauty—whatever garden, the lady lily, whom she so much 


It played 
around her as the sunny air of June around 
the 


“might be expected in a wife; fortune it is 
still it of all 


In short, it seeins to me 


resembled in modest dignity: 


not, less is rank, and least 


‘accomplishments. snow-white flower, her common and 


equally difficult to define what is the requisite natural atmosphere, 


land what is not; for. on looking back through 


This was perhaps one reason for the 


twenty years to the successive belles of the number of beaux who fluttered round Con- 
They 


were unused to be of so little consequence 


B—shire balls, I can not fix on any one stance. It puzzled and piqued them. 


‘definite qualification. One damsel seemed to 


me chosen for gaietv and eood-humor, a toa young lady, and could not make it out. 


merry, laughing girl; another for haughtiness 


Another cause might perhaps be found in the 


and airs; one because her fother was hospi-) splendid fortune which she inherited from 


use her me 
1] 


table, another beeez ver was pleas-) her mother, and which even independently 


ant: fashiona ecause related 


Ol) veC AME 


lusuiona 


of her expectations from her father, rendered 


to a ie poet, whilst another stood her the greatest match and richest heiress in 


on her own independent merits as one of the) the county. 


boldest ridevs in the hunt, 1 earned her 


Richard Lisle, her father, a second son of 


popularly at night by mer caploits im the) tae ancient tamily of Lisle of ¥sle-Find, had 
morning. been one of those men, born, as it seems. to 
| Among the whole list, the one who com-) fortune, with whom every undertaking pros- 
manded the most universal admiration, and) pers through a busy life. Of an ardent and 
seen to me to proach nearest to the || enterprising temper, he had mortally offended 
common notion of a pretty woman, was the) his father and elder brother, by refusing to 
high-bora and graceful Constance Lisle.—|| take orders and to accept in due season the 

sesi being a tall, elegant figure, with) family livings, which time out of mind had 
‘finely chiseled features and a pale but deli-) been the provision of the second sons of 


‘cate Complexion, relieved by large dark eyes) their illustrious house, 


Rejected by his 


jtull of scusibilitv, and a profusion of glossy, |) relations, he bad gone out as an adventurer 
iblack lair, her whole air and person were/||to India, had been taken into favor by the 
jeminentiy distinguished by that undetinable|! bead-partner of a great commercial house, 
jlook of fashion and high breeding, that) married his daughter, entered the civil service 


indisputable st unp of superiority, which, for) of the Company, been resident at the court 


want of a better word, we are cantent to call, of one native prince and governor of the 
style Iler manners were in admirable kee p-| fortitie d territory of another, bad accumulated 
ing with her appearance, Gentle, gracious,) wealth through all the various means by 
hand self-possessed, courteous to all and) which in India money has been found to make 
courti none, she received the flattery to money, and finally returned to England a 
which she had been accustomed from her, widower, with an only daughter, and one of 
cradle as mere words of course, and stimu- the largest fortunes ever brought from the 
hat thi or of her admirers by her calm) gorgeous East. 

lnon-noti ce, infmitely more than a finished Very dierent had been the destiny of the 
cojuette would have done by all the agaceries, family at home. Old Sir Rowland Lisle (for 
of the most consummate vanity. Tthe name was to be found in one of the 


Nothing is commoner than the affectation 
lof inditYerenee. 


earliest pages of the Baronetage) an expen- 


But the indifference of Miss! sive, ostentatious man, proud of his old 


| Lisle was so obviously cenuine, that the most) ancestry, of his old place, and of his old 


superficial coxcomb that buzzed around ber English hospitality, was exactly the man 





sal 


T 


SRE EEE TSE 
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involve any estate, however large its amount; | by the elder brother, who, without deigning ||: sturdy farmers wer 


and, when two contests for the county had| 

brought in their train debt and mortgages, 
and he had recourse to horse-racing and 
hazard to deaden the sense of his previous 
imprudence, nobody was astonished to find 
him dying of grief and shame, a heart-broken 
and almost ruined man. 

His eldest son, Sir Everard, was perfectly 
free from either of these destructive vices ; 
but he, besides an abundant portion of irrita- 

ility, obstinacy, and family pride, had one 
quality quite as fatal to the chance of redeem- 
ing his embarrassed fortunes as the election- 
eering and gambling 
father—to wit, a love of litigation so strong | 





propensities of his 


and predominant that it assumed the form of 
@ passion, 


He plunged instantly into law-suits with 
creditor and neighbor, and, in despite of the | 


successive remonstrances of his wife, a high- 
born and gentle-spirited woman, who died a 
few years after their marriage, of his daugh- 


ter, a strong minded girl, who, moderately 


provided for by a female relation, married at) 
eighteen a respectable clergyman, and of his 


son, a young man of remarkable promise 


still at college, he had contrived by the time 
his brother returned from India, not only to | 
mortgage nearly the whole of his estate but} 


to get into dispute or litigation with almost 


every gentleman for ten miles round, 


The arrival of the governor afforded some 
ground of hope to the few remaining friends 
ofthe family. He was known to be a man} 
by 
deficient in pride after his own fashion; and 


of sense and probity, and no means 
no one doubted but a reconciliation would 
take place, and a part of the nabob’s rupees 
be applied to the restoration of the fallen) 
f Lisle-End. With that 


view, a distant relation contrived to produce 


> > hier ; 

g} ories oO 0 ject in 
accidental interview at his own | 
the 


had no sort of intercourse, except an inter- | 


a mingly 


house between 


sce 


two brothers, who had | 


change of cold letters on their father’s death, 
since the hour of their separation. 
Never 


unsuccessiul. 


was mediation more completely 


They met as cold and reluc- 
parted as confirmed and | 
to 
blame, and equally of course each laid the! 


tant friends; they 


bitter enemies. Both, of course, were 


blame onthe other. Perhaps the governor's 
Undoubt- 
for, scolding, 


intentions might be the kindest, 
edly his manner was the werst : 
hearanguing, and laying down the law, as he 
had been accustomed to do in India, he at 
once offered to send his nephew abroad with | 
the certainty of accumulating an ample for- | 
tune, and to relieve his brother's estate from | 
mortgage, and allow hima 1 handsome income 


himeelf ot re family mansion and the family 


property—a proposal coldly and stiffly refused 


to notice the second proposition, declined 
his son’s entering into the service of a 
commercial company, much in the spirit and 


almost in the words of Rob Roy, when the}, 


good Baillie Nicol Jarvie proposed to appren- 
tice his hopeful offspring to the mechanical 
“occupation ofa weaver. The real misfortune | 
of the interview was that the parties were too 
‘much alike, both proud, both irritable, both 
obstinate, and both too much accustomed to 
deal with their inferiors. 

| The negociation failed completely ; but 
the governor, clinging to his native place with a 
mixed feeling compounded of love to the spot 


and hatred to its proprietor, purchased at an 


exorbitant price an estate close at hana, built | 


a Villa, and laid out grounds with the usual 


magnificence of an Indian, bought every acre 


of land that came under sale for miles around, 


was shrewdly suspected having secured 
some of Sir Everard’s numerous mortgages, 
and in short proceeded to invest Lisle-End 
just as formally as the besieging 


the 


army sat 


down before citadel of Antwerp. 


fended all the actions brought by his brother, 


the lord of many manors, against trespassers | 
and poachers ; disputed his motions at the | 


vestry; quarreled with his decisions on the | 


bench; turned Whig because Sir Everard 


was a Torv; and set the whole parish and 
a i 


half the county by the ears by lis meessant 


squabbles, 
Amongst the gentry, bis splendid hospi- 
tality, bis charming daughter, and the exceed- 


ing unpopularity of his adversary, who at one 
time or other had been at law with nearly all 
of them, commanded many partizans. 
reat stickhlers 
the 


part to the cause of their landlord—ay, even 


the common people, frequently 


for hereditary eht, adhered for most 


those with whom he had been disputing all 


his life long. This might be partly ascribed 


to their universal love for the young "Squire 


Henry, whose influence among the poor 


fairly 


rich; but the chief cause was certainly to be 


| found in the character of the governor himself, 


it seemed a to have 


sO 


At first 
obtained 
little 
pretty quickly, 


fine thing 
powerful 


They 
that 


champion in every 


scrape. found, however, and 
in gaining this new and 
magnificent protector they had also gained a 
life 
to our Indian, who, although he talked about 


master. Obedience was a necessary of 
liberty and equality, and so forth, and looked 
on them abstractedly as excellent things, had 
no very exact practical idea of their operation, 
and claimed in England the same ‘awful rule 
and just supremacy’ which he had exercised 
inthe East. Every thing must bend to his 
from the laws ol 


cricket to the laws of the land: 


sovereign will and pleasure, 


so that the 


He | 


-spared no pains to annoy his enemy; de- 


But 


balanced that of Constance among the | 


e beginning to grumble, 
jand his proteges, rm poachers, to rebel, 
when the sudden death of Sir Everard put 
an immediate stop to his operations and his 
enmity. 

For the new Sir Heury, a man 
| beloved by every body, studious and thought- 
ful, but most amiably gentle and kind, his 
unele had always 


young 


entertained an involuntary 
respect, a respect due at once to his admirable 
| . . . . 

vconduect and his high-toned and interesting 


character. They knew each other by sight, 


but had never met until a few days after the 
funeral, when the governor repaired to Lisle- 
| End in deep mourning, 
heartily by the hand, 


shook his nephew 
condoled with him on 
he 


could be of service to him, and finally renewed 


his loss, begged to know in what way 


1} . , i P 
the offer to send him out to India, with the 
have attended 


| same advantages that would 


his own son, which he had previously made 
The 
with a smile rather tender 


to Sir Everard. young heir thanked iim 
than glad, 


vave its sweet expression to his countenance, 


which 


sighed deeply, and put into bis bands a letter 
, 
hes 


poor father’s papers, and which must be taken 


j : ‘ ° : 
* which he had found, aid, * amongst his 


for his answer to his uncle’s generous and to 
tempting offers,’ 
*You refuse me then 7” 
* Read that letter 
Only 


Sir Henry : and his uncle, curbing with som: 


asked the governo! 
and tell me if Dean cd 
read that letter,’ 


otherwise. resume: 


difficulty his natural impatience, opened and 
read the paper. 


It was letter from a dying father to 


beloved son, conjuring him by the duty he 


had ever shown to obey his last injunction, 
and neither to sell, let, alienate nor leay 
Lisie-End ; to preserve the estate entire and 


undiminished so long as the rent sufficed to 


pay the interest of the mortgages ; and to live 
among his old tenantry in his own old halls 
ancient 
Do 
pursued the letter, 


so long as the structure would vield 


him shelter. this, my beloved son,’ 


father’s 
; and believe that a higher 


‘and take your 
tenderest blessing 
blessing will follow on the sacrifice of interest, 
‘ambition, and worldly enterprise, to the will 


You 


injunctions living—do not scorn them dead. 


of a dying parent. have obeyed my 
Again and again [ bless you, prime solace ot 
a life of struggle, my dear, my dutiful, son 
‘ Could I disobey 7’ inquired Sir Henry, 
as his uncle returned him the letter; * could 
it even be a question ? 


‘No!’ 


jut to mew you up with the deer and thy 


replied the governor peevishly. 


pheasants in this wild old park, to immure a 
fine, spirited lad in this huge old mansion 
along with family pictures and suits of armor, 


and all for a whim, a crochet, which ca 


answer no purpose on earth—it’s enough to 
drive a man mad" 
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————————— 
‘Tt will not be for long,’ returned Sir| 
Henry, gently. * Short as it is, my race is 
dinostrun, And then, thanks to the unbroken | 
entail—the entail which I never could prevail | 
to have broken, when it might have spared | 
him so much misery—-the park, mansion, | 





estate, even the armor and family pictures, | 


again into tins 


mimic promontories, receding 
bays, by the side of which the Gappled deer| 
lay in herds beneath the old thorns; whilst, | 


2 : , } 
on an eminence, at a considerable distance, | 
the mansion, a magnificent structure of| 


| Elizabeth’s day, with its gable-ends and| 
clustered chimneys, stood silent and majestic 





will pass into much better hands—into yours. | 
And Lisle-End in 
splendor and in hospitality.’ 


will once more flourish 


The young baronet smiled as he said this 5| 
hut the governor, looking on his tall, slender 
figure and pallid cheek, felt that it was likely | 
to be true, and, wringing his hand in silence, | 


was about to depart, when Sir Henry begged | clothed with furze in the fullest blossom, 
him to remain a moment longer. || which scented the air with its rich fragrance, | 

‘I have still one favor to beg of you, my || and would almost have dazzled the eye with | 
dear uncle—one favor which I may beg.|! its golden lustre but for a few scattered firs | 


When last I saw Miss Lisle at the house of 
iy sister Mrs. Beauchamp (for T have twice 
accidentally had the happiness to meet her 
there) she expressed a wish that you had 
such a piece of water in your grounds as that 
it the east end of the park, which luckily 


:djoins vour demesne. 


Now I may not sell, or let, or alienate—but 
surely Tmay lend. And, if you wil! accept 


this kev, and she will deign to use as her 
own the Lisle-End mere, | need not, T trust, 
how sacred from all intrusion from me 


Suly 
or mine the spot would prove, or how honored 
I should feel myself if it could contribute, 
however slightly to her pleasure, Will vou 
tell her this t 

‘You had better come and teil her yourself,’ 

‘No! Ohno” 

‘ Well, then, T suppose T must.’ 

And the 


whistling, not for * want of thought,’ but as a 


governor went slowly home 


as 


frequent custom of his when any thing 


vexed him. 

About a month after this conversation, the 
father ead daughter were walking through a 
narrow piece of woodland, which divided the 


hichly ornamented gardens of the governor, 


with their miles of eravel walks and acres of 


Aimerican borders from the magnificent park 
of Lisle-End. 


the weather, a sunny day 


The scene was beautiful, and 
in early May, 
shewed the landscape to an advantage be- 
longing, perhaps, to no other season: on the 


one hand, the gorgeous shrubs, trees, and 


young plantations, of the new place, the larch 


mn its tenderest green. lilacs, laburnums, and 


horse-chesnuts, in their flowery glory, and 


lie with its irrecular and 


villa, 
architecture, rismg above all; 
the 


now stretching into avenues, now clumped on 


its swelling lawns (for the ground 
be J t 


emarkable for its inequality of surface) now 


eflected in the clear water of the lake, inte 


the woods sometimes advanced ii 


which 


She would like, she 


said, a pleasure-vessel on that pretty lake. | 


onental 
on the other, 


magnificent oaks and beeches of the park, 


Was 


| 

as a pyramid in the desert. The spot on| 
which they stood had a character of extraor-| 
beauty, and yet different from either! 

scene. It was a wild glen, through which an | 
irregular footpath led to the small gate in the | 


dinary 


park, of which Sir Henry had sent Constance 
the key, the shelving banks on either side| 





: ’ 
jand hollies, and some straggling clumps of | 
‘ithe feathery birch. The 
- P 7 . , | 
singing around, the wood-pigeons cooing 


nightingales were! 





| - | 
voverhead, and the father and daughter passed 


islowly and silently along, as if engrossed by to calculate: * her cousin Henry ! 


the sweetness of the morning and the loveliness 
of the scene. 


They were thinking of nothing less 


was proved by the first question of the 


; 
covernor, who, always impatient of any pause || the mortgages, and IT can take care of her 
| = a | 


in conversation, demanded of his daughter | jointure and the younger 


‘what answer he was to return to the offer 
of Lord Fitzallan.’ 


you please,’ answered Constance. 


‘But Tdo not please,’ replied her father, 


whistle. 


crossest 


with his 
No! and No! 


of marrying some one or other of these young 


‘Flere you say 


and No! to every body instead 


men who flock round you, and giving me the 
}comfort of seeing a family of grand-children 
No to this lord ' 


and No to that! I verily believe you mean to 


about mein my old age, 


4 


die an old maid 


‘T do not expect to live to be an old maid,’ || 


siched Constance; ‘but nothing is so unlikely 
as mv marrying. 

| 7 9 
| § Whew! 


she means to die as Wellas her cousin! What 


ejaculated the governor. ‘So 


has put that notion in your head, Constance 
Are you ill : 


° ‘ ‘ | 
* Not particularly,’ replied the daughter. 


* But vet Dam persuaded that my life will be 
And 


you told me the other day that now that T am 


a short one. so, my dear father, as 


of age T ought to make wy will, T have just 
been following your advice.’ 


‘Oh! 


dving. 


that accounts for your thinking of 


Every 


I did not myself, I remember, some forty 


vears ago, when, having scraped a_ few 


hundreds together, I thought it a duty 


leave them to somebody. 


» the operation as [ became richer and older. 


1, Well, Constance! 





ees sa . 
|| proves, queen of the lake, and the land, and 
as |the land's master. 


| thousand pounds will more than clear 


} your choice exceedingly, Constance,’ cone 
! tinued her father, drawing her to him on the 


*A courteous refusal, my dear father, if bank. 


| 
| 
| 


|) mourning—but the preparations may be s 


body at first making a_ will 


expects not to survive above a week or two. 


to 
But I cot used to 


you have a pretty little 


SNES 


fortune to bequeat 
thousand pounds, as I take it. 


h—about three hundred 

What have 
you done with your money ?—not left it to 

me, I hope ?’ 

‘ No, dear father, you desired me not.’ 

‘ That's right. 
your heir? Your maid, Nannette ? 
lap-dog, Bijou ?—they are your prime pets— 
or the County Hospital? or the Literary 
Fund? or the National Gallery ? the 
British Museum ?—eh, Constance ?’ 

* None of these, dear father. I have left 
my property where it will certainly be useful, 












































But whom have you made 
or your 


or 


and I think well used—to my cousin Henry 
of Lisle-End.’ 


‘ Her cousin Henry of Lisle-End!’ re- 
echoed the father smiling. ‘So so! Her 


cousin Henry !" 

* But keep my secret, I conjure you, deo 
father!’ pursued Constance, eagerly. 

‘Her cousin Heury!’ said the governor to 
himself, sitting down on the side of the bank 
And she 
may be queen of Lisle-End, as this key 


And the three hundred 
away 


children. T lke 


* Oh, my dear father, T beseech you keep 
my secret!’ 

* Yes, yes, we'll keep the secret quite as 
jlong as it shall be necessary. 
for 


| . " 
Let me see—there must be a six months’ 


Don't blush 


so, my charmer, you have no need, 


omg 


}on just the same. And, in spite of my foolish 
ibrother and his foolish will, my Const 
will be lady of Lisle-End,’ 


And within 


mice 

six months the wedding dit 

jtake place; and, if there could be a happier 
Dp] 


oom or his 


person than the young bride-g 
lovely bride, it was the despotic but kind- 
hearted governor, 


The Captive Boy. 


Att who are conversant with the early 


history of our country will recollect that our 
frontier settlements were, many vears aco, 


before the power of the aborigines was broken 


and subdued, frequently laid waste and deso- 


late by the incursions of the Indians, who, 
;not content with pillaging and destroying 
what property lay in their way, marked their 
footsteps with blood, and made captives of all 
whom glutted vengeance or caprice induced 
itheim to spare, 
It happened in one of these incursions that 
1 young man by the name of Bird, with his 
wife and child, an infant boy of about six 


months old, was made prisoner, The quan- 
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tity of plunder in possession of the a savages, || ‘Wtribe of Indians, an article of whic bound 
making the assistance of the unfortunate, them to deliver up any captives that might be 
father and mother important, their lives were | in their possession, a boy was put into the 
spared for the sole purpose of assisting in| 
carrying it off. They were shown their) 
burdens and directed to follow. The mother) 
knowing the fate which in these circumstances 
awaited her infant, should it be discovered, 
contrived to conceal it from her inhuman 
captors, and having wrapped it up in her 
burden, close to her breast, journeyed to- 
wards the wilderness sorrowing no doubt, | 
but invoking the protection of Hin whose | 
almighty arm can succor the most unfor- 
tunate, and deliver in the greatest peril. 


the whites, with the declaration that he was 


a white, found in infancy upon the very spot 
|| where young Bird He was 
sent to his parents, who immediately recog- 


had been left. 
| » ss ‘. . 

| nized him by a remarkable scar on his right 
hand, which he had received in his father’s 
| house, 





The measure of the parent's 


but the boy wandered through the rich 


possessions of his father without a smile. 


| 
|| His bow and his blanket was his only joy. 
After traveling from sunrise until late at|) He despised alike, the dress, the habits and 
’ « os aw »| H - H 
night, through a long summer's day, the | the luxuries that were proffered him; and | 


party arrived at an Indian village, and the | 
captives being secured, the 
themselves on the ground 


Indians threw)! 





scenes and sports in which he had passed his 
and were soon | boyhood. Vain were all attempts to wean 
asleep ; but it may well be supposed that Bird | him from his native habits—and as vain the 
and his wife, even after so much fatigue, felt 
jittle disposition to close their eyes. How 
they might escape, alone occupied their ininds, 
they matured their plan and put it 
execution, but to avoid recapture required 


/e florts to obliterate the recollections of his | 
adopted home from his mind. 


While persua- 


into but when force 


tried, and he was compelled to change his 
i blanket for the oe; 
required ingenuity and strength to free them-|| his favorite bow for a book, he 
selves from the cords that bound them. 


They however set out, 


modestly acquiesced : was 


even more vigilance and resolution than it 


‘ grew sullenly 
| discontented ; and at last was missing in his 
with their) father’s house. He was seen the sane | 
helpless babe, which, as by a miracle, they had | evening, arrayed in the Indian carb, crossing 

still succeeded in preserving unnoticed, began : 


and 


a distant mountain, and bending his course 
at midnight to retrace their steps ; but before 


day, fatigue, anxiety and the want of nourish-_ 
ment so completely exhausted them both,'| event, 
that they found the following dilemma placed 

before them—the child | 


| 

| 

] 

towards the setting sun. 

| It was upwards of twenty years after this 
that Mr. 


ed somewhat 


Sird and his wife now advane- 


im years, removed to a 


where Mr. 


new 
must be left in the’! 


wilderness or they must remain and perish | tract of land, at a 
with it. The morning was already streaking | 
the east with grey, and they knew that their 

flight must have been already discovered ; | 


settlement, Bird had purchased a 


creat distance 
former residence; and while a more com- 


modious building was erecting, they inhabited 


| charge of the commissioners on the part of 


s joy was full— 


his mind constantly brooded over the forest 


sion and indulgence were resorted to, he} 


arments of civilized life, and | 


from their | 


Such i is the story - of the Captive Boy; ; and 
from it I draw the inference that it is habit 
that endears the 


savage to his wilds; that 


teaches him to love his own pursuits ; and to 
delight in blood and treachery; and that 
/between the natural passions, atlections and 
dispositions of men, there is no difference, 
except such as is created by education and 
custom, 
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Por the Rural Repository. 
Fragments from a Correspondence. 
Or a_ verity, Robert, my 
| rejoiceth in the antic ipation of soon being 


friend soul 





ireleased from the irksome toils and tribula- 
tions of my present sphere of usefulness and 


|| transplanting myself to a soil where IT may be 
iP 


|) as Unnotic ed and unknown as the * fat weed 


|| that rots itself away 


on Lethe’s wharf’ and 


| wake no condemnation—L am tired of this 


yi incessant mill-work—this 


| backward and forward—this daily repetition 


task. 


pumping of water 


of the same 


1, 4. Mf. 


the chamber 


I am now a watcher in 


of 
Young Dr. L. who has spent the 





sickness. 


| : , , “ ‘ 
last two years in New-York preparmg for the 
| practice of medicine is now extremely low, 
} . 7 ‘ 

[ll health has compelled him to spend th 


|) Winter with us and though he has most ot 


| the time been unconfined to his room and 


has kept up extremely good spirits he has 


uniformly expressed the conviction that bis 
life was limited—that there was that upon him 


lisurprised and confounded at the calinness 


which would carry him to the grave. am 


} with which he expresses this conviction and 
the facility with which he is led into gay an 


light conversation. Tcould not actthus unde: 


asmall hut adjacent toa thick wood. One|) similar circumstances. To day Dr. R. 
they knew, too, the characters they had to| }day the old lady was left alone, the men of been to see him, but his case was sucha on: 
deal with, and that to escape there was not a | the neighborhood having gone toa distance Las his experience great as it was did not 
moment's time to be lost. Distracted with | of ceyeral miles to assist at a raising, she |l enable him wholly to command. The patient 
opposing resolutions, a sense of duty to | sew from her door several armed and painted | seems now quite sensible. Alas! how un- 


themselves finally prevailed over the parent's 
fondness; the mother for the last time, pres- 
sed the 
bedewed its 

with tears, and s 


Indians approaching her. Alarmed, 
| olute, she seized a hatchet, and ascended a 
\jadder loft of the 
up after her, and determined to defend her- 


i self to the last. 
of a litde tinkling rill to perish, where as she | 


but res- 


innocent offspring to her breast, 


into the dwelling, drew it 


unconsciously smiling cheek | 
sat it down on the green bank 


The savages entered and finding their 
cast a last anguishing look, after she left it,) efforts to entice her down were vain, laid 
she saw it scrambling after the flowers that down their rifles to ascend afier her; but the 


grew around it, 
The father and mother escaped to the 


setulements, and Mr. Bird speedily collected 


first hand that was through the trap-door was 


severed by the intrepid heroine, and an alarm 


being taken at the moment that the whites 


a large party of his neighbors and returned 
to the spot where the child had been lefi— 


but it was gone; and in the lapse of years, 


the Indians 


the 


were coming, retreated, and 


woods instantly: while 


nt Mr. 


disappeared in 


almost at the same mome Bird and his 
blest with riches and a numerous progeny, 


party came in sight. 
the parents ceased to weep over their lost But scarcely had the deliverers of her life 
boy. approached, before Mrs. Bird's eye caught! 
Fifteen summers had smiled upon the) sieht ofthe severed hand. andlo! th: re appear- | 
harvests, when, in a treaty with a distant!) ed the scarred richt hand of her elds st son. 


I fathomable, one would imagine is the 


acony 
ll of his thoughts! The prospect before bim of 
1] . . 
jsudden death just as he has prepared himself 
- R : ’ ‘ 
‘for usefulness! You and Limy friend are apt 
jin our desponding hours to think our cases 


extrem ly hard—comye lled to Spt nd what 
nature seems to have intended as the 
toil, 


there 


ScCUusol 
of pleasure in unremitting 
to thankful that 


suddenly before us the prospect 


Yet we ought 


be is not 


ot 


Ope nec 
an early 
death and a nameless crave, 

] have little recollection of the | ist letter | 


wrote you except that it was written in much 





‘haste and agitation of spirits. I believe it 


jwas written a 
flighty that 
my sayings. 
this bleak 


on a Thursday, when [ am 


S¢ 
of 


Hit 


Hill of 


no account whatever is made 


ha 


If I meet so much charity 


spot—on this frozen 


science—how much more shall [I reasonally 
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— a 


expect of thee—thou child of sympathy—|| offers—make himself at home—go through | suspended over the East like the tapestry of 


prince of good fellows—and pink of natural | 
politeness '—one of nature's s noblemen. 


Do you remember, Robert, our rare, odd, 


the same process and depart with his pouch |) 


with good capon lined.’ Here of course there | 


a monarch’s couch, give way before him; a 


If stocked with shiners, and his ‘ fair round belly | thousand lovely hues adorn the landscape, 


and the birds warble merrily from the trees 


and singular 9 o’clock repast in the North-|| is nothing to be approved but ease and self- |, Age is the declining luminary, when the 


room at the inn of T. after our bear hunt, our 
cingerbread, 


cheese, ale and segars. "Twas | 
I'll warrant as happy a feast as ever Helioga-| 


shared. 





bolus True our plates were not) 


loaded with the luxuries of the East—our 
glasses were not filled with the vine-juice of| 
lialy or France. But “twas a ‘ feast of reason || 
and a flow of soul. We thenceforth if never 
before took the license of friends to talk) 
every thing to—nothing of each other, 


matter what rant, nonsense or inconsistency 








my speech may embrace 1 out with it to a 


Friend, ! 
pleases book me to him, as with * hooks of | 


steel’ And you see T am acting on my 


principle—rattle it off—sense or nonsense—| allowed to make a few flights within a short | 


modesty or egotism—policy or imprudence. | 


But before we go any further let those two |} 
words be banished from our vocabulary. Let |) 
them go into the great highway of life—/ 


where those same sneaking scoundrels ¢ policy’ 
and ‘imprudence’ shall knock misery on the | 
head, strip honesty naked and kick truth out | 
of doors. 

We have at present a short-hand teacher 
with us, a short notice of whom may be of 
some service to you should you go to 
* West! 
! 


funds he 


the | 
! 
He is from Nova-Scotia and from | 


: i 
all can learn is traveling solely upon the}, 
similar arts. H 


obtains by this and 
Since he came here, he has smoked with uncle} 
‘Cornelius, chatted with the girls and played | 
with the He 


acrostics the 


boys, has moreover written 


and read | 


He has! 


found out with much satisfaction that one of) 


for young ladies 


Shakespeare for the young men. 
the family has his own name, one his father’s |) 
ind one his aunt's. He compliments every ] 
one by introducing every piece of information | Iss 
* &e. 
in aversion or liking, it is said to be exactly 


with * you know sir, &e. Ifyou express 


his crand-father’s or his aunt's.” And he 
ot 


creat man of Nova-Scotia, dragging him into 


is 


similar to a peculiarity of his own, his uncle’s, 
| 
} 


exceedingly bappy if he can talk 


some 


the subject * vi et armis,’ and he is in ecstacy 


when he can close with * Sir 


Peregrine Maitland, knight of the order of the 


a sentence 





bath, Grand Cross and Black Eagle, Me. &e 
&c. governor of H. B. M. province of N | 
Scotia.” Now by all these things tho’ he ! 


might not very exceedingly propitiate us, yet 
with the generality 
He 


vhat ina few weeks they will forget, got 


{ 
his success is a marvel. | 
has by teaching some ot the girls and boys 


19 or! 


‘| 


! 
“i 
some i 


20 or 25 dollars, and after staying with us fre¢ 
of expense 
week or 


eighboring 


and smoking and talking 
will betake to 


spot—enter the first house that 


for 


two, himself 


No 
\in my school-room teaching—for some time | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
\| 
| 
| 
longer, I must have charge of the scholars |) 
He who will bear with me, may if he || out of school and for the rest of the time, I 
| 

| 

| 

| 


sore on the body social of my native place. 


tea and he is surely engaged, 
; 


|raising their confounded chatter, the aviary of || complete.’ 
j l ° 


1 cle cayed 


possession, 
8, 4. M. 


What a glorious morning! All nature is 


/reveling in sunshine. Though I have not | 


slept since night before last, I feel as if || evening bird begins her melancholy song. 
nothing could please me more than to walk || 


forth and gaze upon reviving nature, bask in|) 
her rekindling smiles and contemplate the | 
returning graces of the year. But I have my 


bound. For seven hours in a day I must be | 


have somany things to do, that I may compare | 


jjmyself to a bird 


| 


fastened by a string and 


} 

distance of his cage but continually reminded |, 
sya a | 

that it is not free. 

You make some mention of the scandalizing |, 


propensities of the denizens 


Alas : 


of Hudson. | 
this frailty has been long a festering 


Let a young man attend a young lady twice 
from church and the publie voice will have it 
that proposals have passed—thrice and take 
Oh fie, how 
the ladies with their bustle do scare away the | 
bachclor-birds from Hyimen’s silken snares ! || 
Would they let them set awhile upon the trap 
and sing and smile upon them, instead of |] 
marriage would be slways full. 


You must pardon me for this gabbling. 


}was in hopes when under way to wax warm, 


and be interesting. But like all 
descending raim drop is frozen into an icicle 
‘7 


stop wr iting 


my faney 
into 
that 


per and you much 


before an form itself a stream, I 


for a reason would have |} 


aved me much ink and | 





weariness some time ee Because I have 
done. Your friend W. i 
P.S. Tell Charles that if he does'nt write || 
soon, J will write him. | 
For the Rural Repository 
Youth and Age. | 

Yourn is the green and rising plant. [ty 


abounds with sap, its fibres are strong, and} 


hits communication with the soil healthtul and | 


Ace 


} 
fibreless, 


uninterrupced. is the same 


plant, 


and mould 


sapless, lering 


into the earth from which it once drew 


ji sustenance, | 


Youth is a torrent rushing 
Ace 


distinctiveness in the 


from the mount-}} 
| 


in. is its termination when it loses its 
ocean where its waters | 
merce d, 


Youth 
re gally 


ire 
| 
| 


is 


the 
the 


rising 


¥ t 
East. 


S 


ar 
gilded clouds, | 


un, 


The 


coming 
from 


‘storm has intercepted 
thunder growled along his path. 
‘nea becomes tintless, the clouds hang like 


| furnished.’ 


ment 


The 


| 
tast 


his rays, and the 


The 


land- 


robes of mourning from the sky and the 


Apa B*t***>*, 





For the Rural Repository. 
On Dits of Fashionable Life. 
‘I wisn my fortune told,’ said Mr. ——-, 
to the beautiful sybil who presided at a 
certain cake table at the last Fair. Her fairy 
fingers touched the wheel—the wand pointed 
jat the following lines, 


Linger not here, thy fortune’s told, 
Stranger! thy wife will be a scold, 





to which with felicitous gallantry Mr. 
immediately replied, 
‘ Nay, 
il offer heart and hand to thee, 


And thou can'st never bea scold, 


lady fair, that cannot be, 


For such Pve oftentime been told, 
Are ever ugly, rain and old, 


——_—-— 


Mr. 


persuasions of a certain young lady 





, having been induced by the 


, tO Mane 


ha purchase of a small glass bell—strolied 


leisurely around the room, amusing himeseli 

by ringing it—meeting the witty Miss —, 
‘You I 

‘ Nay,’ said the ‘let m 


sell you a Cap, and then the likeness wil! he 


ihe observed, 


see, am complete! y 


lady, 


” 


Ir in the Higher Circles, 
the correspondence for some time maintained 
of the War Depart- 
a‘ celebrated Distinguee’ of 


is rumored that 


between the Secretary 


this 


city, has resulted in the appointinent of the 
latter gentieman to a highly lucrative post at 
the * Far West,’ for which he will probat!s 


depart early in the ensuing Spring 


For the Rural Repository 
Botanical Communications. 
No. I. 
Datura Stramonium or Thorn Appl 
Tims singular plant is to be found in almost 


anv situation in the neighborhood of ruins. o1 


waste 


ground, Itis one of the most virulent 


the narcotic poisons, and diffuses an 


} 
unpleasant odour to a considerable distance 


T 


extent of one 


around, aken in 


small 


third of a 


quantities, to the 


grain, and frequently 


repeated, it soon cea es a ciddiness, with 
ilatation of the pupil, affecting the brain with 
inflammation, Thoug! } possessing all these 


ictive properties, it Is 


nearly 
handled 


children, inducing ve ry dangerous symptoms 


insipid to the 


e, and js often and eaten by 


The description of the plant is as follows ; 
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Leaves :—Four to six inches in length ;{/being appointed to superintend the works. 


somewhat spear-pointed, or shaped like the | 
head of a spear; edges having the appearance 
ofbeing cut or incised; connected to the trunk 
by short petioles or footstalks. ‘Trunk :— 
Wavy, stem-like, but large, smooth, branched, 
covered by a rind, tubulous, Flowers : 
Calyx, purse-like, not so long as the petal. 
Petal, funnel-shaped, stamens, five; Pistilla, 
Petals, or flower leaves, of a light 


one ; 
purple. 

Use.—Emmployed in the form of a poultice 
for Rheumatisin—extract forms a plaster for 


the same, Seeds smoked for the tooth-ache. 





For the Rural Repository. 
No. 2. 
The Lycopus Virginiana or Bugle. 


‘The palace was constructed of blocks of ice, 
from two to three feet thick, cut out of the 
\winter covering of the Neva; these being 
‘properly adjusted, water was poured between 
them, which acted as cement, consolidating 


the whole into one immense mass of ice. | 
The length of the edifice was fifty-six feet, its | 


breadth seventeen feet and a half, and its |) 


It 


ling to the strictest rules of art; 


iheight constructed 


paccore 


twenty one. was 


and 


i was adorned with a portico, columns, and | 


stitues, 


fourteen windows: 


as well as the panes, being all formed of ice. 


‘The sides of the doors and of the windows | 


were painted in imitation of green marble, 





Leaves :—Opposite ; one to two inches in 
length, lancifurme, edges, jagged unequally 
(incised,) surface smooth, (glabrous,) nerves, 


sunken into the substance of the leaf, con- 
nected to the trunk by short petioles, (foot 


stalks,) near the base of each leaf grow lesser 


leaves, (leafets,) one appended to each. 
feet 


angular, joited, expanding near the joints, 


Tronk :—Stem-like, one to two high, 


from whence proceed the petioles of the 


leaves. Flowers:~—In congregate 


MMSSCS, 


around the joints, minute, distinet, (not 


connected by a common-branch, in a body,) 


w! 


‘ite. Situation :—Grows In wet grounds. 
Use :—An astringent sedative—employed to 
Decoc- 


tion: one Ounce, to water, one pint, steeped, 


arrest hemorrhage from the lungs. 


close covered, one or two hours; Dose, one 
wine-glass-full every quarter of an hour, or 
oftener, as the emergencies of the case may 


require, 
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From the People’s Magazine, 
Ice Palace. 
The annals of the reign of Catherine IT. 


make mention of one ephemeral palace, which, 


like that of Pandsemonium, 


‘.——— “Ont of the earth, a fabric huge, 
Rose like an exhalation ;’ 


and like an exhalation vanished, not leaving a} 


wreck behind. From a true and particular | 
account of this ice palace, drawn up by Kraft, 
an imperial academician, and published at St. 
Petersburgh the year after its erection, it 
appears, that seven years before, an ice castle 
had been built on the river Neva; but the ice 
bent under the weight of the edifice and of the 
who garrisoned it. To avoid 
defect the 


resolved, on the occasion of the marriage of 


soldiers a 


similar in 
Prince Galitzin, in 1740, to erect a palace of 
ice on terra firma; and a site was chosen 
between the imperial winter palace and the 
2dmiralty, one of the lords of the bedchamber 


~ ° . | 
foundation, it was! 


On each side of the door was a dolphin, from | 


the mouths of which, by means of naphtha, 
volumes of flame were emitted in the evening 
Next to them were two mortars, equal to 
eighty pounders,from which many bombs were 
thrown, a quarter of a pound of powder being 


used for each charge, On each side of the 


mortars stood three cannons, ¢ jual to three | 


) yee rs, mounted tipon carri wes, and with 
In the 


a number of persons attached to 


wheels, which were often used. 
presence oft 
the court, a bullet was driven through a board 


k, 


paces, by one of these cannons, a quarter of 


two inches this at the distance of sixty 
a pound of powder being also used for a 
The interior of the edifice had no 
ol lobl \ 


© apartments, one on each side, which 


charge, 


ceiling, and consisted a wd two 


larg 
were well furnished, and painted in the most 


vleg 


int manner, thouch formed merely of ice. 


Tal les, ¢ hh irs, statues, looking-el ISSCS, Can- 
dlesticks, watches, and other ornaments, 


besides tea-dishes, tumblers, wine-glasses, 


and even plites with provisions in 


ipartinent also formed of ice, and painted of 


their natural colo while in the 
be bed, 


pillows, and bed clothes, two pair of slippers, 


rs 3 


other were 


to seen a state 


nd two night caps of the same cold material. 
Behind the the 


dolphins, stretched a 


the 
On 


cannon, mortars, and 


low balustrade. 


cut h syle of the byt 


Here wert pots with flowers and orange trees, || 


partly formed of ice, and partly natural, on 
which birds sat. 

two icy ps ramids 
them stood an elephant, which was hollow, 
and so contrived as to throw out burning 
naphtha; while a person within it, by means 
of a tube, 
animal. On the left of the other pyramid was 
of all 


princely dwellings in Russia, a banya, on 


seen the never-failing Concomitant 


bath, ay 


| 
| 
| 


||to have been appropriate 1 to use, 


said to have been sometimes heated, and even 


It consisted of a single story, the | 
front of which was provided with a door and | 

. > 
the frames of the latter, 


one 


with curtams, bed, |, 


iilding was a small entrance. | 


i 
Be yond these were erected || 


On the richt of one of!) 


imitated the natural cries of the! 


parently formed of balks, which is) 


The appearance of the ice palace, it is said, 





was remarkably splendid when lighted up in 
| 


| transparencies were usually suspended in the 
the effect: the . 
emission of flames by the dolphins and the 


the evening with numerous candles, Amusing 


windows to increase and 


1} 


| 


elephant, all tended to excite greater surprise, 
while the people beheld the erystaline mass. 
| ‘Thus, there wanted not, to carry on the 
parallel between this palace and the magical 
edifice which Milton describes, 

‘—— Many a row 


Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 


With naphtha and asphaitus, yielding light 


As fromasky. The hasty multitude 


Adwiring entered: and the work some praised, 


And some the architect.’ 


Crowds of visiters were continually seen 
around this fantastic and unique construction, 
Which remained entire from the beguining of 
The 


Was 


January almostto the middle of March, 


glassy fabric then began to melt, and 


soon afterwards broken into pieces, and the 
ruins were conveyed to the imperial tee-cellar, 
On the wisdom displayed in the construction 


of this costly emblem of mundane glory. the 


reader may make his own Comment. 


Rewicion ano Counresy.—We have alw avs 


ranked William Penn among the best men of 


any age. Hle was a Christian and a Gentle- 
man. He knew in what liberty of conscience 
consisted, and what materials formed the 
Gentleman. A’ real Christian is always a 


Gentleman. Upon the si ject of Religion 
and Courtesy. Penn savs:— 
*}iowever different T am from other men. 
I kn 
miit 
religion that destroys courtesy, civility, 
The st. 


vications of 


relative to religious matters, wo 


it 
md 


kindness. richtly understood, 


creat i true men if not 


Christians.’ 
We hy ive had oct 


that the spirit of Penn was more prevalent. 


usion, Sometimes, to wish 
‘yr ° > . a ° 
This great man on one of his trials, being 

treated harshly and un 

hye 


testy, suid——* [tell you to he 


cnerously, put some 


home question to t Reece rder, on the law, 
who becoming 
lt to 


2 ! 
questions till to-morrow, you would never be 


silent. we should suffer vou ask 


the wiser.’ 


‘That,’ replied Penn, in his quiet way, 
° is according as the ansUervs are P 
Goov Apvice.—It is better to tread the 


path of life cheerfully skipping lightly over the 
thorns and briars that obstruct vour w ay, than 
to set down under every hedge lamenting 
‘your hard fate. The thread of a cheerful 
man’s life spins out much longer than that of 
aman who is continually sad and desponding. 
Prudent conduct in the concerns of life is 
highly necessary—but if distress succeed, 
dejection and despair will not afford relief 


The best thing to be done when evil comes 
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upon us, 


to sit and suffer but to rise ard seek the 


remedy. 


We measure the excellency of other men 
by some excellency we conceive to be in 
ourselves. Nash, a poor poet enough, as 
poets used to be, seeing an alderman with 
his gold chain, upon a great horse, by way of 
scorn, said to one of his companions, * Do 
you see yon fellow, how goodly, how big he 
looks! Why that fellow cannot make a blank 


verse. 





che Wu ral Repository. 


SATURDAY, JANI 


ARY 4, [esd 


fur New-Year.—Another year has commenced, and | 


is in duty bound we present to our patrons the congratu 


lations of the season. Fromthe bottom of our hearts we 
wish them a happy New- Year, and not one year only, but 
many and delightful years. We are glad whenever an 
ecasion of this kind occurs which warrants our dispensing 
with the stiffness of editorial style, and grappling the 
reader with the warm hand of courtesy and friendship. tn 
faney, gentle friend, we enter thy apartment, and partake 
the cake and wine which vet remains upon thy table 
No harm meant if we take a double quautity of the latter. 
r really these cold winds curdile the blood in our veins, 
nd nothing but the welcome vintage Of the grape, or 
poerehance the warm glance of a li ly’seve can thaw them 
to their customary and inspiring flow But we forgot 
The New-Year dav has passed; it is now, let's think: the 
th of January and we were dreamiog the Ist had not 
vet ended. Saints and angels! We will never drink 
Whisk punel more. 
A New-Year! Oh, you drowsy moralists, with what 
mitable tediousness do ve best ie tive hobby this 
casion presents for your dolorous re flections. llow de 
iment the lapse of t mid er that whieh 
i t 1 prevented By hair that turns grey i 
minted, every wrinkle is converted into a clannelor tears 
Busy imagination paints the thr (ismial hour wher the 
ssiver cord shall be loosed, and th isshopper become a 
irthen And then the pall, th | Lhouse with i 
om reptiles, the font and utter doeay close the see 
\\ go ve mourning all the day long UT Is it not better 
<uhinit to unchangeal t with cheerfulness, than to 
msi existence in repr gatwhatcannot be avoided? 
When sorrow and regret can stay the wheels of time, and 
preserve the fountains of life, then will it be philosophic 
to griey But as our destiny is irreversible by human 
Len let us gird ourselves up to meet it with confidences 
wad hepe. Enclosed in the panoply of virtue, and armed 


with faith in God, let us live, and let us die 


And yet, each changing season, each passing year brings 


with it wisdem. Not that wisdom alone which ever 
progressing science ts unfoldimg in brighter and larger 
manifestations to the mind of min, but the wisdom trom 
above The Spring breathes it in its gales, th Winter 
tenches it in its desolation. The fading flower and the 
talling leaf illustrate it with silent but toueling persua 
siveness. No homily on Death is eloquent as the grave 
vard flow impotent seems the ambition whieh seeks to 
create aname so towering that the Hood of oblivion cannot 
rover it. Tow weak the revenge which would wreak 
iteelf upon an object the terror king tollowsso hotly. How 


vile the vanity which subsists upon the plaudits of flatte 


ring 


tongues ina few vears to be crumbled into dust 


is not lamentation but action ; not |) # Constellation of surpassing brilliancy. And the Editor 
‘too, the only man in the country whom Mrs. Trollope 


one selected by the members of the Hudson Forum, tor 


From 


} 


ill these things let us gather understanding 
Coe Kateckernacker.—W hoever looks at Peabody & | 
‘ s. Advertisement will sce as goodly an array of contrib 


tors to this periodical as the lover of literature can wish 


to rest his eye upon, not a name distinguished in American 
belle lett will he find omitted from the formidable list 
Males and females, prose writers and poets, melancholy 


and sportive, profound and imaginative, they are all there 


just popularity which few men of his age have been able 


mentioned with the respect so eminently bis due, ‘is 
himself a host,’ Mr. Timothy Flint is second to no 
American writer. His works have already gained him a 
to acquire. With such contributors and with such an 
Editora bright perspective opens before the Knickerbacker. 
We have noe doubt it will compete with the first European 
The variety of 
superior matter, and among the rest, a superb effort by our 
The genius of Washington Irving 


journals. December number, has a 


greatest poet, Bryant. 
needs no other monument than ‘ this work named in his 
honor, and it will give him a wider, a more enviable 





fume than a mausoleum of silver, 


— 
which has exeited such general and deep interest as the | 
the 


thie 
overflowing by an auditory of the highest respectability 


subject of their first discussion. At an early hour on 


appointed evening, the Court-House was thronged to 
trom this and its adjacent towns. The public excitement 
in regard to the removal and colonization of the blacks has 
reached us in full force, and the intimate connexion which 
thject has with the honor and destiny of the country 
Indeed, 
must be convinced that the agitation of the public mind 


the st 


is profoundly realized. every thinking person 





throughout the country upon this subject is not uncalled 


tor, though it may be premature. As if slavery did no 


of itself present a sufficiently alarming prospect, associa 


tits immediate 


tions have been formed having as their oljer 

bolition. Pamphlets have been published, and public 
meetings held with this purpose. Firebrands from the 
press have been thrown into the Southern States, having 
the tendency toexcite and hasten a general insurrection of 
the blacks. Meanwhile the Colonization Society offering 
1 benevolent project for the amelioration of the negro’ 


condition, and his eventual emancipation and removal, is 


CoLonizaTion Depate.—We do not recollect a question || 


Curistmas Sermons.—The Rey. Mr. Cairns Rector of 
| Christ's Church in this City delivered a very eloquent 
| sermon on Christmas morning. We congratulate the 
| Episcopal Society on the accession to their pulpit of so 
gifted a preacher. The vacancy left by his highly popular 
/and able predecessor could not have been better filled. On 
| Christmas evening a sermon was delivered in the Univer 


# alist chureh by the Rev. Mr. Whittaker which fully 


answered the expectations of the crowded assembly. The 
church was very tastely decorated, and the music excellent. 








We take pleasure in informing our readers that we 
| have secured for the Repository the assistance of several 
| Writers in this and other places who have gained a very 
considerable reputation in the literary line. A department 
of our paper will be devoted to Natural Philosophy, 
‘commencing with the present number, and sustained by a 
| member of the medical profession in this County, whose 

essays of this description in other journals have received 

j}much commendation. The Department of Biography will 
| be hereafter conducted with regularity, and we will seek 
| to render it of increasing interest. 





To Correspondcnts, 


om Oy V." is declined. 

The communications 
| ple nsure. 

We avail ourselves with gladness of the lines by ‘ C. D.’ 
\lLof her efforts shallappear. There is true poetry in ther 

* Reflections on a Prisoner’ in our next. ; 

‘Roger’ is very saucy because we did not insert his 
communication, We ask his pardon and will print ons 
verse Of it tO pag ify him. 


P 


on Botany are inserted with 


‘ Loud yells the Winter round about my head, 
And freezes all muy hairs into aclotted lump, 
} O that like rich men I could roll, in a feathe ry bed, 
Nor thus be frozen into a stump. 
We thank the writer of * On dits,’ &c. and hope he will! 
continue the Work he has so well begun. 





HWudson Forum. 











assailed with a violence of opposition and virulence of), The next meeting of the Hudson Forum will be beld at 
language Which manifest any thing but the spirit: of| he Courthouse on Wednesday evening the &th inst 
wail ny. The principal advocate of the Anti-Slavery ||“! ithe following question will he discussed :-—' Should 
janice ni nal sath sac daca cn paige the surplus revenue of the United States be distributed 
¢ : . , : P i P Py , ° . By 
mnensure ippears before a British audience and there umong the several States in the ratio of their representation 
traitorousiy slanders the country that gave him birth and |, in Congress ig O. P. BALDWIN, Secretary 
>wh ihe owes allegiance. The North is now called | 
pou to decide between the rival societies: with the Agricultural Society. 
~ ‘ there is sil abe ti Such ¢ lecision . : 
n i (iene Sa — A meeting of the Agricultural Society of the County of 
. ssive of the public sentiment in this City has been | Con ia, Will be held, pursuant to adjournment, at the 
had. se of William B. Plagier, in Hudson, on Monday the 
; : : «t. at 10 o'clock, A. M. ‘ 71) are les 
the first evening of the debate, the question was ( h 10 a'c wk, A 1. Members are requested te 
i : . take notce that al this meeting the premiums on Crops 
tes Edwin, Litehfield, Rsq.and Hon. 1. Hogeboom | will be awarded, ard the arrangements made. and the 
1 the affirmative, and J. W. Fairfield, Esq. for the |) subjects "1a — upon, for the next Annual 
‘ { De 24, 1S 
! Vy the adjor edmecting the discussix s , TT CAN 
ill I i i Vabpotiriies ! ‘ we i ‘ lon wa W M. H. WILSON, Ree'g Sec’y 
F ‘ ed by Mr. Litehtield, Cam Bushn ll, Peq. and : 
Rev. Jared Waterbury in the aftlirmative, and John D ‘ 
, . ' : ‘ 4 “4 ‘4 ‘ ‘eg 
Parker, Beq. 4d. W. Pairtield, Esq. and a black man, whose Letters Containing Remittance Ss 
name if he has one, we are not in possession of, in the |, Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
fhe amount o 4 ag 
negative We were never more struck with the quizzing . ORRER Po tage paid. 
propensities of our laughter loving citizens than on thi D. Ingersoll, P eee N. Y. $2.00; L.F Reed, 
: : ‘ est Rochmond, N.Y. 81,00 A. bh. Adams 
oceasion. * Negative, ‘negative,’ * negative,’ issued from fy B. B. Bacon, Lima. N. ¥ —— 3 a N.Y 
: | a] > Bacon, Lima, . 81, — leckley. ir 
many aman friendly to the ¢ mization Society, but) Canaan, Ct 81,00; H. J. Chadsey, Reckford Flats, N.Y 
determined to enjoy the joke of astonishing its advocate €1,00; D.M awe Collin’s Ville, N.Y. $100. KE, Lyon 
: z 5 New Hartford. N.Y. S0.274: C.K Fairbank, Sodus N ‘ 
‘on the flo th the » effect their havrned arguments : oo ge Fodus, N.Y 
upon the floor with the little eff ei ied argumen (21.00; J. Roberts, West Mendon, N. ¥. $1,00: P. Seank 
had produced. As it was, however, the Aflirmative Was |) WioLean, N. Y. $1,00; M.M. Arnold, Quaker Hill, N.Y 
carried by an overwhelming majority. We are not || 81,00; M. Keeney, Le Roy, N. Y. $1,00; O. Crane, P.M 
: ‘ | Stockto} . ¥. $2,00. 
a sposed to make critical remarks upeu the debate, but : ew \ - 


must say that we considered the 


Rushnetl, Esq. a master-piece of argument and eloquence 
‘The Negative was also ably and zealously sustained 


——_—— 


speech of Campbel; | 





a 


MARRIED, ~~ 


In Canaan, on the Sth ult. by the Rev. Mr. Talor, Mr 
Alonzo Lockwood, to Miss Lucy Battershall, all of that 





ll place 
laner 4 InrRy's PPRE —T his ‘Ss I : 

Rev. Janen Warernrey \ppress.—This Addr || In Chatham, on the Oth ult. by the same, Mr. Philip 
delivered at the opening of the Hudsen Forum was very |) Michael, to Miss Eleanor Lovejoy, both of that place 
yenerally admired. It was evidently prepared with care | In Austerlitz, on the Lith ult by the Rev Mr. Wager 

; ss wi: ; : y Mr. Joseph RB. Jenkins, of Red Rock, to Miss Sally Aun 
md marked by correct thought and elegant style. Wel) you p. of Austertitz. . 
trust that the young men to whom it was directed will | In Hillsdale, on the 12th ult. by J. Winslow, Esq. Mr 
derive much practical benefit fromthe sound and applicable || Elijah A. Akin, of Canaan, to Miss Mary Pixley, of Great 
R : Barrington Mass 
advice it contained. If any thing could detract from this 
able performanee, it was, the read/ng of it. The mightiest | 
efforts in the way of public speaking are shorn of halt | DIED, 
their strength by confinement to notes. Either let the At Ansterlitz, after a short illness, on the 24th ult. Mre 
oration be committed to memory and thus delivered, or the || Mary Mallery, wife of Uriah Matlery, in the 4#th year ot 
> he pe 
subject be thoroughly thought, and not written. We are Suddenly, in Claverack, on the 27th ult. of the croup 
happy to hear that a copy of the Address has been! Cornelia Ann, in her 6th year, daughter of Dr. Jacob 3 
i} Miller 
° 


solicited for publication 
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He stands with radiant glory crown’d 
Mid saints and seraph hosts around ; 
Oh! not as mortals can we tell 

How angels can resist the spell! 


Far from the votaries of the lyre, 
Be party strife and party ire— 


“a 
= 


Ours is the plain and even way, 








ORLOTTAL POBILR Wo 





Where factious spirits never stray, 
Ours be the social converse sweet, 





The Carrier's Address 


TO THE PATRONS OF THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Varrons! once more in swift career, 
We've trod the circle of a year, 

And I your humble Carrier come, 

To lead the infant New-Year home, 
Pray welcome him with smiling faces, 
Winning his favor and good graces, 
He's many a lesson to impart, 

Yet brings a balm for many a smart, 
Some hopes you nourish he will grant, 
Yet many wishes you will want 

But bend ye humbly to his rod, 

lie is the MessenGcer or Gop! 


© Time! 


Who can define or bound thy sphere ” 


mysterious minister, 


Gifted with power to bless or ban, 
‘Thou lead’st the infant up to man, 
And then to age and swift decay, 
‘Thou hurriest all mankind away— 
Yet scatterest along thy road, 

Toys thou thyself canst not corrode, 
‘Till lost mid smiles and tears and play, 
is pass’d life’s varied April day! 


Yar City—nature’s favored spot! 
Cold is the heart that loves thee not! 
{In Spring's soft season of delight 

How green thy groves—thy streams how 
liow lovely are thy hills around, 
Still echoing every merry sound : 

How sweetly on thy river wide, 
Boat, barge and gallant steamer glide, 
While the tall Western peaks of blue 
Receive the clouds and close the view 
And the deep azure arch above 
Seems sentient with the soul of Love 
tut beauties of the earth and sky, 
May vainly with those beauties vie, 
‘hat draw yet daunt the stranger's eye | 
O ever lovely—ever bright, 

$0 every grove and stream and height, 
And palsied be the reckless tongue 
That does thine ancient merit wrong ! 
Yet will one stately form I ween, 

No more amid thy walks be seen ; 

One voice—such voice was ne’er befor: 
Shall never wake thy echoes more, 
fione—gone from earth, forever gone 
His stately step—his magic tone! 
Alas! that eagle eye’s keen glance, 

Is closed in death’s eternal trance ; 
That arm of power is feeble now ; 

T.ow in the dust that lofty brow ; 

Yet if 
The enfranchis’d spirits of the dead, 


as holy men have said) 


Retain their former nature—now 
An advocate for all below, 


The joys of mind ’tis ours to greet— 
The feast of wit—the flow of soul, 

The candor free from art’s control : 
Westward our early stars incline, 

No more in Europe's courts to shine, 
Cooper and Irving exiled long, 

Tread now their native scenes among— 
Welcome to early home once more, 
And be ye what ye were of yore— 
Let Old Alhambra’s walls decay, 

And pass the Heidenmauer away, 

In these no part or lot we claim 

But give us Rie Van WinkL&e’s name, 
And Learner Srockine once again, 
For these indeed were ‘ proper men.’ 


Remember friends that Genius’ fire 








Will, parted from its shrine, expire ; 


| Here, where your early 
i] 
| Here let its dying radiance close. 


fume arose, 


| Patrons! 


my pegasus astride, 

Bless me how swiftly I do ride! 

| T'wo columns quite already past ! 

i Indeed I must dismount in haste ; 

} | This morning ‘Time's engaged so much 
I cannot make my farewell such 

} As it should be—but for that story 

| Look to the next 
| Where if * Fare 

| 1'll say ¢ all hail’ 


Repository, 


> have nota place, 


With better grace. 


bright! 


Fort 


Lines on Miss - 


ie Rural Repository 
of Washington who became 


a Mexican Leg 


Wite ot 


her arrival at Mexic« 


|T mave gazed upon the silvery spray, 


| And blue waves, curled by the evening breeze, 


|| And listened to the wind 
| Amid the 
The murmuring 


s, at play 
rustling leaves; 

rills, the hum of bees, 
Come sweetly stealing by, 

And the wild birds note, in the forest trees, 


Hath soothing melody 


Yet blame me not, that I should turn 
And wish to weep alone, 

The mingled sound of bird and stream. 

| But waken thoughts of home ; 


| LT vearn to meet the kindred band, 


Beneath mine own blue sky, 


O bear me back to my native land, 


' 


I came not here to die 


With the fair forms that hover near 
| My heart cannot rejoice, 
But sighs for home, for on my ear 
Falls no familiar voice! 
| I pine ence more on earth to mect 
| My sister’s beaming eye, 
My mother’s voice I fain would greet, 
O bear me back to die! 


the 
te and died jn three months after 








z 
| 











The flush of health upon my cheek 
Hath long since passed away, 

My voice, low, tremulous and weak, 
Too plainly marks decay ; 

And yet the change I would not weep, 
In my own bright land to lie, 

Methinks I there could sweeter sleep, 


O bear me back to die! C.D 





For the Rural Repository. 
The Flowers are Gone. 


Tue flowers are gone—those g!orious flowers— 
That shone through the long, long Summer hours -— 
Gone !—as the bright and the lovely go— 

Where the storm beats not, nor the tempests blow ;— 
And booming along o’er the icebound world, 

The wild wind walks, with his wings unfurl'd. 


And [think of the warm, still sunny days, 

When the forests slept "neath the noontide rays ;— 
And ‘twas sweet to mark on the distant hill, 

The shade of the elma, broad and still; 

For the panting flock from the quivering heat, 
Lay side by side in this cool retreat. 


Then the sun roll’d down with a lofty might, 

And the blue of the West was blushing with light, 
And his eye, as he glanced on the world below, 
Left a lovely hue—‘twas a golden glow— 
When dropping down o'er the rising hill, 

The twilight of grey came solemn and still. 

To this twilight of eve, my faney doth fly 
star alone in the 


And T well recollect how L loved its light, 


By that trembling sky \— 
Ere its fellow lamps had struggled in sight, 
For it stood so meek, 
A modest gem, 


80 sweet and so fair, 
in a desert of air 

tut the vear has buried these long ag: 

And their light hath gone ‘mid the tempests of snow 
But hark ! from the wrecks on the far off shore, 
ee the trophies of time lie scattered o'er, 
Return,’ 
dro 


voice cries, * to this tyrant year 


And nervele hie 8, in his wild ¢ 


irecr 


Song for Music. 


Wakeruc stars are faintly beaming 
With a holy, 


Tenderly, serencly—seeming 


diamond.-licht ; 


As they knew not what was night 


Scented breezes, deftly creeping 
From their elfin coverts, tell 
Love-tales to young flow rets—weeping 


Lest their sighs should mean—-Furewell ? 


Musie haunts me ;—mournful singing 
From the sleepless waterfall ; 
Sadly, too, are lone woods ringing 
With the night-bird’s once gay call. 
Fay-lutes, hushed by mortal sighing, 
Chime no more in leafy dell : 
Slowly is my wrung heart dying— 


Surely—as it feels ;—Farewew ! 
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